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THE fesole club papers. 




finite curves unerringly, and natural grada- 
will produce co mmand of our material ; we must 

tions. We m "* e t ust accust om our hands first, at all costs, 

train our eyes an perha ps, to be faithful and true ; and 

;t h with lhe reward of - 

we have^pokerT in". previous paper (No. 4 )_ 
V \w vou must have one chief thing in your picture, to 
h< h7ch the > rest is subordinate. We called it then the chief 
1 because if it be remembered the others suggest them- 
selves without ado. Only be certain what you want to show 
as principal subject, and contrast and symmetry come without 
calling; unity is, though not the same thing, akin to princi- 
pality ; variety cries out for it, so that the eye may not wander 
about the picture seeking in vain for a resting-place. 

In finding that resting-place you find Repose. Artistic 
repose, the "repose of a good composition, does not mean 
dullness, emptiness, or the representation of people doing 
nothing; of lakes stagnant, and skies vacant. It means 
the satisfaction felt by the eye when it no longer roams 
about the picture distracted by one thing and another, when 
it no longer craves a light here and a dark there, a form 
more or less ; because the whole arrangement is now in 
equilibrium — force balanced against force, and weight against 
weight; the details, various though they seemed, now united 
under a common headship. And to the whole, the expression 
of Infinity has given life. At last the labour of art ceases, 
for the work of art is done, and the test and token of its 
completion is Repose. 

***** * * 

Our first club year closed with this article, which set no 
new subject because the members were left free to draw 
whatever they liked as a competition for a prize. lh e 
drawings were required to be done within the month before 
the time fixed for sending in ; otherwise there was no 
restriction on size, style, etc. A well-known artist, who 
had not read the articles, and had no leaning toward any 
of the somewhat peculiar ways and means inculcated iu 
the l-esole club, was asked to judge the drawings. He 
gave the prize to the member who had taken highest monthly 
marks for carrying out the exercises in the Fesole club style- 
the second in competition was second in monthly marks* 


PLAYTIME. 

By Lucy H. Yates. 

The instinct of Play is strong in all young creatures,— one 
might indeed call it a “ dominant idea” with both the human 
and the animal, but with the human it is almost equally an 
instinct to bring imagination into the play. And imagination 
has a wonderfully educative effect. If it is unwise to check 
imagination, it is disastrous to ridicule it, but this the unimag- 
inative parent will generally strive to do. Children are not 
diminutive men and women ; they live in a world of their own ; 
if it is a world in which mistaken notions and ideals loom 
large, what matter r— they will all too soon fade into the light 
of common day. When disillusion comes the charm of the 
play is invariably gone. 

An instance of this occurred the other day ; a little girl was 
playing at draper’s shop, her mother taking the part of 
purchaser. Partly with the idea of adding to the fun, and 
partly to tease the child, the mother made remarks of a 
ridiculous character, but the child saw no humour in the 
inconsistency. “ You know you never speak like that in a 
shop, mother,” she said, and the whole attraction of the play 
vanished. 

In the home at any rate it would be an advantage if we en- 
couraged games that called out imagination, rather than such 
as call for active exertion. Children are many-sided beings, 
with undeveloped resources’; they have not only arms and 
legs, eyes and ears, but senses of taste and touch, faculties of 
reasoning and speculating, of listening and criticising, all of 
which want bringing into use. I o use a faculty is to obtain 
control of it, and as the aim in physical training is to gain 
freedom of movement and grace, so the sharpening-up of the 
faculties brings them under control and makes them ready 
for use. 

Knowledge of the material world only reaches a child 
through the doors and windows of the senses, and according 
as his powers of perception increase so he is able to form 
correct judgments and add to his store of knowledge. Theie 
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■ ZZwMefor assisting to train the senses.— 
are some games admirao s> and even the sense of 

Sigh n g T b e c'uSened * playing blindfold games requiring 
smell can be q their odou rs. . 

objects to be detecte . g to distingu ish the size, shape. 

In sight ^tn «' th ^ d . fferent ob jects, and to describe 

length, width, an others who do not see 

them so tha. then k.nd all the players blindfolded 

,hem Th,S h o gwes the Siprion.but the play becomes 
save one who g • ter esting when the “ teller” is blindfolded 
much more ke y sound g games __ t o distinguish objects 

as well. c } ' them • the judgment will be based 

bv their sound and locate them , me J u 5 

upon whether the sounds are loud or soft, htgh or low, far or 
nelr the voices and footsteps of d.fferent persons are easily 
distinguished by tone and sound, but actions that are not seen 
are more difficult to describe. The attempts to do so will be 

as amusing as they are interesting. . 

Taste games are always popular, and, like those of sight 
and sound, they are played blindfold ; the children will be 
asked to distinguish not only between sour and bitter, sweet, 
pungent, acid, and mild flavours, but between the more subtle 
differences of herbs and spices. The reward, of course, is to 
have a taste of a favourite morsel, lhe sense of smell is 
wonderfully elusive, and we soon learn how much sight has 
to do with our ability to detect odours. 13ut an amusing 
game can be arranged by placing bits of cheese, onion, 
orange, coffee, pepper, spice, peppermint, camphor, and 
other sufficiently strong-scented things, at distances apart, 
and letting the children find them by the odour, then certain 
perfumes and spices of a fainter character can be learnt, and 
so on to the scent of flowers and fruits. 

In the same way we train the sense of touch by placing in 
a bag such objects as a lump of sugar, of salt, pieces of 
shell, of wood, stone, silk, cotton, woollen, balls of thread, of 
leather, etc., and small objects that are known familiarly by 
sight. Only one object at a time should be taken from the 
bag, and the name should be told at once, a correct guess 
being rewarded by an extra “ dip.” 

The amount of actual information gained by games like 
these may not be great, but the training they give in p er ' 
ception and accuracy certainly is so. They bring into pl a Y 
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faculties that have been comparatively dormant when out 

peo r nle ame h *£ dH11 ° CCUpied the att ^ion. Older 

draught, 0 EL™ a f ° r gameS ° f Ski11 like chess and 

same prmdpt 8 * PU “ leS ' "" VirtUally beari "S 

Ottr modern ideas as to the value of play are based upon all 

he Greef f'" S™*"' bW We *° aSte P kyo»d 

the Greeks for, whereas they prized beauty of face and 

symmetry of figure, they do not appear to have thought much 

of the graces of character, nor did their games tend to draw 

T- T,™ 1 . qualities ’ With the Romans it was the same, 
t eir delight was in shows of skill and gymnastic feats. But 

later generations have both educated play and made play a 
part of education. While skill and agility are still greatly 
admired, everybody acknowledges that the playing fields are 
training grounds for chivalrous forbearance, consideration 
of others, courtesy and courage. The honour of a school 
and the manners of a house are as much at stake in the play- 
ground as they are in any other arena. 

Some games are more valuable than others because they 
help to concentrate attention, others again because they 
demand quickness of observation. Pestalozzi said “ observa- 
tion is the basis of all knowledge,” but to observation we 
generally need to add concentration. Take the game of 
tennis ; for example, to be a good tennis player one must be 
quick at sight, quick to gauge where a ball will fall so as 
not to miss the stroke ; and to quick sight must be added a 
steady hand and alert mind. Because tennis calls out the 
faculties of sight, reason, and judgment, we call it a game of 
skill, and rightly so. 

Cricket calls out the same faculties and adds to these a 
vigorous muscular exercise that develops the arms and legs. 
There is no radical reason why girls should not play cricket 
if they enjoy it, provided the bat is light enough for them to 
wield it easily, although on the whole tennis equals cricket 
in the matter of exercise. Most boys’ games, when brought 
into use for girls, are apt to turn into games of skill rather 
than of physical prowess. From the boy’s point of view they 
degenerate on this account, and if he is not quite correct he 
is at least perfectly just in condemning the subterfuges girls 
sometimes employ in their efforts to compete with him. And 





o-arnes and sports in which girls and boys 
there are many g ^ ^ men and women, without 

can join on q hat js un f a j r to one side or the other. 

s° if ' croc i uet > fives ’ round “ s-a " ‘ hese are 

p-ames of skill and all require the same qualities of character, 
frankness, forbearance, fair-play, and confidence in others as 
well as self-reliance. Games that are played with balls, like 
badminton, are excellent for training the eye and strengthening 
the arm ; but we can hardly include amongst them that 
degenerate latter-day production— ping pong! Better by 
far is the old-fashioned play of battledore and shuttlecock. 
Rousseau, indeed, says of this last, “When a child plays at 
shuttlecock he trains his eye and arm in accuracy ; but when 
he whips a top he increases his strength without learning 

anything else To spring from one end of the ball to the 

other, to estimate the bound of a ball while still in the air, to 
send it back with strong and steady hand — such sports serve 
to train a youth.” 

In infancy and early childhood the play of the child when 
left to itself seems largely an outlet for superfluous energy, 
but it quickly alters its character when imagination begins 
to enter in and control it. It is at this stage that an older 
person may do so much to help and encourage. The eager 
request, “ Do come and play with me,” means that the child 
wants not so much your company — children are rarely lonely 
as that it wants the stimulus of another mind and the help 
of another imagination. 

Later on we notice the character of the plays that are 
chosen alters ; the alteration has nothing to do with whims 
and fancies, it is a natural development. It would be as 
unnatural for a boy or girl of sixteen and seventeen to play 
as a child of six or seven does as for a grown person to behave 
as a c ild behaves. Again, when a man or woman enters 
n o a game they go about it in quite a different way to that 
w ic a c ild sets about it, and if they did not we should 
That Cre< ^’ t ^ em with a deficiency of intellect, 

as that 1S v v, trUtJl We reallse > when an illustration of it, such 

Irish studies occurs ^Th the , n ° tice of the writer of som ® 

where thp Y*u u- ’ studies are of a village in Ireland 

children^ 6 Nooneleems T"* ^ ° ld ’ a " ^ “ * 

s t° reason about things, but while m 
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ii e the U old C it 1 h ren th ‘ S U . nforeseenness ha s a certain charm, 
An becomes ridiculous even whilst it is pathetic 

An ow named Gubinet> is watched playi P a ^ e ;; c e 

The writer sa 6 the tlme -honoured game of “ pickle” 

-skipnincr o yS h ilV* a game re( l uirin g much hopping and 
insist vl C ^ alk . hnes ’ S reat watchfulness, and a loud and 
Pickie nla 1 d f ln \ ° ne ’ S ri S hts - 0f all the Inisdoyle 
Strano-or be . loudest and mos t active was Gubinet. 

little ITth H Ug m ^ a qUeer and UnCann y thin S to see the 

with I S woman, hopping, yelling, and quarrelling 

^ It k C 1 hlIdren > but the children skipped and yelled and 
tought back, quite unconscious that she was not one of them- 
selves. The game almost invariably wound up in a violent 
squabble, whereat Gubinet hastily rubbed out the 'chalk 
squares and left the play in a passion of anger.” 

Play is without doubt a part of education, and as such it 
advances with the years, and this does not in any way prevent 
it being the relaxation for both mind and body that we all 
feel it should be, or interfere with the impulse to find enjoy- 
ment therein, which is from the first our dominant idea with 
regard to it. 


